6            WILLIAM MORRIS
Indeed the whole school got out of hand, and there was something in the nature of an internal revolution in 1851. Anyhow, Morris left, and read for his entrance examination at Oxford with a private tutor.
In  January 1853 he  began his career at Exeter College.    At his entrance examination the boy next to him was Edward Burne-Jones, the friend of his whole life.    This friend has since written of the days of their first friendship: " . . . how different he was from all the men I had ever met.    He talked with vehemence and  sometimes  with   violence.     I  never  knew him languid  or  tired."    The  same friend also tells how Morris came in on the first evening of a new term and " talked incessantly for seven  hours or longer." The chief tie between these young men was something \vhich they thought wa<sJbac^and respect for th^Church /and religion—but which theirsubsequent career^proved /  to be a respect for the beauty of a traditional past' f'     when measured against the boisterous rush of an age[ of commercial money-making.    The Church soon gave way to Literature and Art: and there was never any very sudden break, as some may imagine.    The Morris who was on the verge (as he was at this time) of devoting his wealth to founding the house of a religious x     order of monks, was not really a different person from • the man who eventually spent his money in preaching Socialism.
Canon Dixon, another friend at College, has de-/ scribed the Morris of thatjina^asJ' an aristocrat and \ a H4gliJ2]ij^^            His manners an3rtastes and sym-